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For Zion’s sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


Lamp that Burneth.—Isaiah Ixii: 1. 
PARALLEL. 
x Dwight of Harvard University, at a 


great mass-meeting recently held in Faneuil Hall 
test against the treatment meeted 


out to the Catholic Church by the French gov- 





ernment, said: “The situation in France is near- 


or perhaps ¢ as serious as that which 






confronted the Catholics of Great Bri in the 
time of Henry VIII.” Certainly the two situa- 


tions are enough alike to make a comparison be- 
, ie 


ween them illuminating and instructive 


TH 


MINORITY TO ROB A N ION OF 


ITS FAITH 





» first particular in which the French situa- 
tion resembles the Tudor régime is that it is the 
plot of a clique or party to rob the majority of 
the people of their hereditary faith and to destroy 
the form of Church government which has ex- 


isted side by side with the civil government since | 


France first became a nation. 

Until very recently the reformation tradition 
current among Anglicans has been to the effect 
that the English Church taking advantage of 
Henry’s quarrel with the Pope threw off the 
Papal yoke with great lightness of heart and 
that the English Reformation was in fact a popu- 





lar movement, which would have happened any- 
This tradition, how- 
ever, has been so effectually demolished by re- 


way, Henry or no Henry. 


cent historical criticism that Anglicans are com- 
laugh as heartily as Roman Catholics at 


ing te 








the old-fashioned High Church apolo 
still prates about the noble way in 


Church of Ens 








rose up in her might, threw 





ff the bondage of Rome and gloriously re- 


-d herself. 





France at the present time is giving us an ob- 
ject lesson of how a ring of clever politicians 
can trample under their feet the religious rights 
of an entire nation and despoil the Church of the 


majority ] 


of the people without let or hindrance. 
And if this outrz 


age can be enacted under the 
eyes of the civilized world by a government that 


is republican in form and where supposedly the 





will of the maj is law, how much greater out- 
rag ld t ated upon the religion of 


es could be 





a people when t m of government in vogue 
T 


was the acme of royal absolutism. Up to the 








present stage of government’s war on the 


Catholic Church in France the civil arm 





has kept 
itself within the limits of confiscation of prop- 
erty and expulsion. It has not reopened the 
Bastile nor again set up the guillotine, but Hen- 
ry and Elizabeth crowded the prisons and ran 
rivers of blood to enforce the reformation upon 
the Church of England in the teeth of the oft- 
repeated protests of bishops and clergy and in- 
surrection after insurrection on the part of the 
laity. 
II. THE EXPULSION OF THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
It was Cardinal Wolsey, who began the spolia- 
tion of Religious Houses early in Henry’s reign 
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under pretext of enriching the University 


ford. What Wolsey, the ecclesiastical states- 
man, began, Thomas Cromwell, the unmitigated 
politician, completed. Acting for Henry, in the | 


capacity of Vicar General, he forced the hateful 


legislation through Parliament, persuading the 





Lords and Commons to sacrifice the smaller 


monasteries to save the larger ones, and when 


this was done, finally confiscated the few great 


monasteries which remained. In order to secure 
evidence that would give some show of justice to 
what was in reality the rankest injustice a royal 
ordered, but 


visitation of the monasteries 


wl 


was 


ven the commission appointed brought in their 


report it was entirely too favourable and the re 


port was suppressed. Cromwell took care that 


this mishap should not be repeated. Two new 


commissioners were appointed, Leigh and Ley- 
ton by name; these villains composed what is 
significantly the “Black Book’ 


false testimony served for 


and this 
generations 
to so poison the English mind that the very name 
of friar and monk became among Englishmen a 
byword of 


ill-repute, and it is only very lately 





that the irreproachable character and high moral 
and intellect worth of English monasticism 





has been vindicated by the ablest of Anglican 


scholarship. It is now universally conceded that 
the suppression of the monasteries under Henry 
VIII was due to two causes, the Religious were 


if 


the strongest opponents in England to the King’s 





design for the subjugation of the Church and 


the confiscation of their lands and abbevs was 
needed to replenish the royal exchequer 

Those who have made a study of the course 
religious spoliation has taken in France know 


that it likewise began with the expulsion of the 
Religious Orders and the acquisition by the gov- 
ernment of their property. 
After the short convulsion 
1870, which was the repetition of the Revolution 
on a small scale, with the same slaughter of 
of churches, religion for 
The Concordat 


made no imention of Religious Orders and thus 


priests and desecration 
a while revived and prospered 


being free from state trammels they flourished 
luxuriantly, enjoyinsz an independence which did 


not fall to the secular clergy. Those orders de- 


viani some four years ago. He 


of Ox- | voted to teaching in particular spread imn 
so that France was covered with their 
tions and the number of their pupils w ery 
great. The statistics show that in 1879 a 
as two million French children attenck the 


schools taught by the Religious 

It was evident to the anti-clericals that their 
ascendancy in the government was doonx f 
the Religious were thus allowed to train the 
rising generation of Frenchmen in their schools 
therefore they determined upon thei: destn 
as the first necessary step in the progran 
was to conclude with the entire annihi 
Christianity in the Republic. 


of Christian education began in 18& 





According] 
suppression 
with the 


Jesuit schools 


ther teaching orders \ re 


closing of the 
crippling of the 


tion of oppressive legislation followe 


in 1897 the number of scholars taught b 






Religious was only llion less than befor: 


the expulsion of the Religious began 
came the drastic law of 1901 which under 


administration of M. Combes made a_ ck 


sweep not only of the teaching orders but drove 


out of the country even the Sisters of Char 
confiscating their hospitals and asylums 
and handing over the care of the sick 
the aged to the functionaries of the state. TI 


avowed reason for all this was set forth by 
explained 
the connection between the Church and the 
Religious was as close as 


gregations of that of 








flesh and blood and that theref 
supremacy of the 


to destroy tl 


re 


Church it was necessary t 
institutions an 


thus to secure for the state a monopoly of edu 


replace the congregations by lay 


cation. “The truth is,” he have here 


the meeting ground between society as founded 


said, “we 


on the will of man and society as founded on the 
will of God. The congregations and the Church 
are a menace to us, not only by the personal ac- 
tivity of their members, but also by the propaga 
tion of the faith.” 

There is an immense difference between the 
Catholic faith as Henry VIII professed to hold 
it and the blatant atheism of Viviani but their 
common hostility to the Religious Orders sprang 
from identically the same root principle. The 
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fundamental issue at stake in the sixteenth cen- 
the 
fundamental 


tury between English Church and state is 
the between the French 
Church and state in the twentieth century. “The 
truth is,” as Viviani says, “we have (in both in- 
stances) the meeting ground between society as 
founded on the will of man, and society as 
founded on the will of God.” The Religious (as 
their name implies) are bound hand and foot by 
their threefold vows to the service and worship 
of Almighty God missionaries 
they will never rest until the kingdoms of this 


issue 


and as zealous 


world shall become the kingdoms of Christ and | 


every knee shall bow to the will of their Divine 
Master. For this reason they have been, they 
are today and they always will be antagonists of 
every form of tyranny which in the name of gov- 
ernment enthrones the will of man in opposition t 
and in defiance of the will of God 


Henry VIII and Martin Luther, while vigor- 


usly hating each other, were in reality the two 
grandsires of the freethinking-secularists who 
now rule in France and are striving for the 


mastery in England, Germany, Italy and Spain 
Martin Luther by exalting the judgment of the 
individual above the authority of the Church is 
beyond doubt the grandsire of continental ration- 
alism, and Henry VIII by his heresy of the Royal 
Supremacy begot the principle now being acted 
on by the French government, “the Church has no 
the 
bound to respect and she has no possessions 


constitutional rights which civil power is 


which the state may not confiscate whensoever 


and howsoever it pleases.” 


III. REJECTION OF PAPAL JURISDICTION. 


Mr. Green in his “History of the English Peo. 
fle,” treating of Henry’s policy towards the 
Church of England, says: “The last check on 


| non-Roman editors, all of them infallibly 


royal absolutism, which had survived the late War | 


of the Roses, lay in the wealth, the independent 
and jurisdiction and claims of 
Church; and for the success of the new policy 
it was necessary to reduce the great ecclesiastical 
body to a mere department of the state, in which 
all authority should flow from the sovereign 
alone, his will be the only law, his decision the only 
test of truth.” The supremacy of the crown was 


synods 





| and the English Parliament. 
the | 





impossible so long as the Pope and the English 


Hierarchy remained firmly united. Once sepa- 
rate the English Church from the jurisdiction of 
Rome and her independence was gone and she 
would become a helpless victim at the King’s 
brutal mercy. All this Thomas Cromwell clear- 
ly pointed out to Henry and how the two exe- 
cuted their designs upon the liberties of the 
Church of England, contrary to the first article 
of Magna Charta, we all know. Now it is very 
much the same political game which the present 
French government has been trying to play under 
the specious title of the “Law of Separation.” 
While pretending by the abolition of the Con- 
cordat to bring about a separation of the Church 
and the state in reality they have done their best 
to bring about a separation between the Church 
and the Vatican, and then having accomplished 
this to proceed to make an end of the Gallican 
Church altogether. La Lantern, one of the lead- 
ing radical papers, said a few months ago: “The 
Republic has lasted for thirty-six years, and dur- 
ing that time she has never ceased from pressing 
back the Church 
larizing laws ; 


She has fought her with secu- 
she has driven her from the pub- 
lic schools; she has torn up the Concordat and 
done away with the budget of worship. 

All that is wanted is a little vigor and we shall 
be able to make an end of her.” 

But since the commencement of the present 
year the tide has turned, the government has 
been balked in its designs and even the secular 
press sees that it is being worsted in the battle. 
Last December there was a grand chorus of 
sure 
that Pope Pius and the Vatican had acted very 
unwisely, and to hear Clemanceau and his com- 
rades crying out so lustily about the interference 
in French affairs of a foregn potentate sounded 
like a chapter snatched from the acts of Henry 
But in sober, hon- 
est truth the salvation of the French Church in 
the crisis of 1906 was that the French Episco- 
pate did what the English Episcopate failed to 
do in the Convocation of 1531 they stood in solid 
phalanx, true as steel, every man of them, to the 
commands of their supreme head, the Vicar of 
Christ. A more magnificent spectacle of unity 
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than that displayed by the Catholic bishops and 
clergy of France under the most trying ordeal 
to which they are now being subjected has rarely 
been witnessed in the history of the Church Uni- 
versal since the day of Pentecost and if they 
maintain that unbroken front in passive resist- 
ance to the foe until the finish of the present 
struggle they will undoubtedly score a complete 
and far-reaching victory 

In his Bull of January 6 to French Catholics 
the Pope said: 

“The struggle will be a stubborn one, for they 
who brought it on will grant no respite; keener 
trials than any you have yet endured, doubtless 
await you; prudence dictates that you be pre- 
pared. Act with calmness, fortitude and confi- 
dence, with full assurance that however violent 


the conflict, it will end in victory for you. The 
guaranty of this victory is union, union among 
yourselves and with the Apostolic See. This two- 
fold union will make you unconquerable, against 
it all hostile efforts will be futile. It was this 
unitedness which our enemies feared; from the 
outset, with keen foresight, they selected the point 
of attack; they would first sever you from Us, 
and then bring discord into your own ranks, 
but your clear-sighted loyalty thwart- 

ed all their efforts.” 
Had the 
King Hal” 


to compromise the 


bluff 


refusal 


English bishops faced “the 


down by an absolute 
Pope’s Supremacy with 


any kind of concession whatsoever to the 


royal counter-claim they would have beaten 


Cromwell and saved the liberties of the 
Church of England but after the fashion of 
worldly politicians they consented to a fatal com- 
promise, inserted a clause giving the King the 
title which he insisted on of “Protector and only 
Supreme Head of the English clergy and Church,” 
but adding the limiting clause, “as far as the law 
of Christ doth allow,” thereby hoping to save 
at the same time their necks and the jure divino 
authority of the Apostolic See. It is however 
to be said in defence of Archbishop Warham and 
his brother bishops that they were all confronted 
with the same penalty of refusal that afterwards 
was executed upon Blessed John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, and we 


cannot affirm with certainty that under similar 
pressure the present French Episcopate would 
all of them, as St. Paul expresses it, “resist unto 
blood, striving against” the usurpation of the 


civil power. Yet as a matter of fact they have 
thus far acquitted themselves with such heroj 
fidelity to their sacred trust in unflinching obedi. 
ence to the commands of their supreme head thar 
we do not doubt that they would lay down even 
their lives rather than betray the Church of 
France into the hands of her political enemie 


AN EDITORIAL COM MENT. 


In the light of all that the English Church has 
suffered at the hands of the state by reason of 
the separation of the English Episcopate from 
the See of Peter, it is pitiful indeed to read this 
editorial comment in the English Church Times 
of Jan. 11: “We cannot cease to regret that the 
French bishops did not boldly tell the Vatican 
that they were the best judges of the right polic 
to be pursued by the French Church in relation 
to the French state. 
been possible to say in favour of Papalism in 


Whatever it may have 


days when nationalism was but imperfectly or- 
ganized, the altered circumstances of later times 
have made the interference of an Italian Con- 
clave in foreign domestic affairs an absurdity 
and an impossibility.” By “nationalism” we sup- 
pose the Church Times means the idea of in- 
dependent national churches of the Anglican 
type as opposed to the Papal idea of a world- 
wide Church under a world-wide ruler clothed 
with supreme authority by Jesus Christ as His 
Vicar. For thousand 
Church of England belonged to the world-wide 
organization under the 


nearly one vears the 
world-wide ruler; for 
nearly four hundred years she has acknowledged 
no earthly king but Caesar and has been known 
and read of all men as a strictly national Church 
established by act of Parliament as far as a di- 
vine society can be established by secular legis- 
We should like the Church Times to tell 
us under which of these two régimes has the 
Church of England appeared to the better ad- 
vantage and more commanded the fealty and de- 
votion of the entire English nation ? 

As for the national governments of our day 


lation. 
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and generation we do not see that they are so 
immensely improved on the governments of me- 
diaeval or primitive times that the flock of Christ 


no longer needs a chief shepherd on earth to | 


protect the French, or German, or English lambs 
from the political wolves in sheep’s clothing, who 
are ever ready to take the national sheepfolds 
under their protecting care as did Henry and 
Elizabeth and as the present French government 
wants to do, that they may fatten themselves at 
the expense of the sheep. 

Before the Christian men of to-day listen 
too readily to the popular hue and 
cry against the Vatican as setting itself 
in opposition to the governments of Italy and 
France, they should recall how down through the 
centuries from the very beginning the Rock of 
Peter has always been the storm center around 
which the fury and hate of secular princes to- 
gether with all classes and kinds of heretics and 
schismatics have raged for much the same reason 
and in much the same way that Herod and Pilate, 
Annas and Caiaphas, the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees, conspired together to mock and scourge 
and crucify that King, Whose Kingdom is not 
of this world and yet is destined to subdue all 
nations and against whose foundation the gates 
of hell are never to prevail. As with the Master 
so with His Vicar. Christ is crucified, so was 
Peter. For the space of three hundred years 
there was hardly an occupant of the throne of 
the Fisherman, whom Caesar did not put to 
death in a futile effort to destroy a society whose 
members would not burn incense to the statue of 
the emperor. The successors of Caesar Au- 
gustus capitulated at length to the Successors of 
Simon Peter and kissing the Fisherman’s ring 
departed, leaving him in sole possession of the 
Eternal City. Next came the Goth and the Van- 
dal out of the North. Still the Chair of Peter 
remained the center around which revolved the 
political as well as the religious destinies of 
Europe. Like tidal waves of the sea great in- 
undations of Barbarians swept southward, carry- 
ing all before them and leaving desolation and 
ruin in their wake, until with mad fury thev 
rushed upon the Gibraltar of the Papacy. Again 
and again the Apostolic See seemed doomed to 
destruction, submerged by the deluge of its ad- 





| versaries, but each time the great waves were 


beaten back and out of the troubled waters the 
Rock of Peter emerged, serene and strong as of 
old. 

The succeeding chapters of European history 
are but a repetition of the same story. The Popes 
are always in the thick of the fray, and with 
few exceptions if any they are found on the side 
of the oppressed against the oppressor, of the 
poor against the rich, of the slave against the 
tyrant, of the highest good of Church and state 
alike against those who have been and are the 
enemies of both. 

When the leading organ of the Anglican Com- 
munion says: “The altered circumstances of 
later times have made the interference of an 
Italian Conclave in foreign domestic affairs an 
absurdity and an impossibility,” it is contradict- 
ing the facts of European politics for the past 
hundred years. By way of illustration let our 
readers recall what we recorded last month of 
Napoleon’s conflict with Pope Pius VII, whom 
he imprisoned at Fontainebleau for five years 
and how he humbly sued for the Pontiff’s abso- 
lution before he died. Bismark and the Kulter- 
kampf are still fresh in the memory of men and 
how the iron man was beaten in the end and 
sued the Vatican for peace. Who does not know 
that the Catholic Center party, which grew out 
of that Titan struggle is the bulwark of the 
German Fatherland today against the menace to 
the empire of the Socialistic-Democrats. The 
Emperor William has not been slow to recog- 
nize the power of “the Italian Conclave” in mod- 
ern national affairs, and that where the domestic 
interests of Catholics are concerned nothing is 
really foreign to the Sovereign Pontiff. 

It was only a few weeks ago that the Churci: 
Times after criticising the English bishops for 
their want of courage in standing up for the 
Church in the contest over the Education Bill 
went on to say: “Bat one comment we will 
make. In this matter as in all others the Roman 
Catholic peers, led by the Duke of Norfolk and 
Lord Llandaff, have acted with conspicuous loy- 
alty.” And neither should we forget that it was 
these devoted sons of the Pope, who acting in 
concert with “the Italian Conclave” made the de- 
feat of the Education Bill possible. 

As for France, so far from Vatican interfer- 
ence with the domestic plans of the Grand Ori- 
| ent to drive Catholicism out of the country prov- 
ing “an absurdity and an impossibility,” we con- 
fidently await the not far distant day when the 
present government itself will be ignominousl) 
defeated and the Papacy shall have added an- 
| other to its age-long score of victories 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 

\bout three months ago the Rev. Edward 
Worcester, rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
Started a class in connection with his parochial 
work for the treatment of nervous and kindred 
diseases by what he and others call Auto-sugges- 
tion. The suggestion it gave to us at our first 
reading about this new healing cult was that 
Christian Science under a new name had invaded 
the Episcopal Church. What we have read about 
it since, we regret to say, only tends to confirm our 
fears. The class is very popular and now num- 
bers eight hundred members. The advisory com- 
mittee consists of Dr. James Putnam, Prof. 
James, of Harvard, and Prof. Quackenbos, of 
New York, formerly a member of the faculty 
of Columbia University. 

Some weeks ago the Rector of Emmanuel 
Church is reported by the public press to have 
“thrilled his congregation” on Sunday with an 
account of how by this new science of Auto-sug 
gestion he had restored to life for several days a 
woman in Philadelphia, at whose bedside he had 
arrived just after death had taken place and Prof 
Quackenbos, lecturing before the class above 
named on January 16 is quoted in the New York 
Tribune as having said: 

“In June a year ago I was called to the bedside of 
a young woman who, during the month preceding, had 
passed through a series of infections culminating in 
pneumonia. Her condition equivalented a death sen- 


tence—temperature, 107%, pulse 160, respiration 60, 


and the attending physicians had withdrawn from the 
case as beyond the pale of hope. As | looked at the 
girl an inspiration came to me. I took her by the 
hand, learned her first name from the nurse, and said 
with great incisiveness: ‘Adele! Where are you going? 
You cannot die! Come back; you have work to do 
on earth. Come back at once.’ In answer to the sum- 


mons the upturned eyes resumed their natural angle 
and became riveted on mine. The voice that had for 


days only uttered ravings of delirium, now spoke co- 
herently. ‘It is too late,’ it murmured. ‘It is not too 
late,” I rejoined. ‘Do not dare to say it is too late 
Stay where you are. Assume immediate control of 


your physical functions, and get well. You are going 
to recover.’ All this in an imperative, forceful tone 
The directions were implicitly followed. A change for 
the better supervened. Gradually the mental mist 
cleared away, the physical strength returned, and today 








| the young lady is perfectly well, filling an imp 
position in the choir of a New York Church 
If Auto-suggestion goes on like this Christian 
| Science will certainly have to look to its laurels 
The contrast has often been noted betwee 
simplicity of language used by the Evangelists ir 


recording the words and miracles of Christ 
the polysyllabic verbiage of Mrs. Eddy. In this 
| gard Prof. Quackenbos’s lecture much more re- 
sembles the Christian Science bible than the writ 
| ings of St. Matthew or St. Luke. It would be 
| hard to find even in “The Key to the Scriptur 
| by Mary Baker Eddy a passage which for big 
words can surpass the following extract 
Prof. Quackenbos’ dissertation on “The Phi 
ophy and Therapeutic Value of Hypnotic S 
gestion 

“How apt the words of Cicero in the Tuscul 





putations,” said the speaker The soul dwel 


body as in a foreign land In the her 





mplex will preserve its identity in al] 
Tganic personality, and the spiritual garb with wi 
t is invested, substantial, recognizable—will be adapted 

exclusively cosmic life 

“The higher transliminal self is gifted with spirit 
perception, with supernormal powers of apprehens 
and insight. with absolute command over expressi 
through a bodily organism that is practically bound 





less within the limitations of physical possibility 
moral right, with susceptibility to impression by other 
»human personalities and kindred spiritual intelliger 
with telepathic power to impress these in t ’ 





measure of prescience that on occasion forecasts what 

to be. Of these unconscious agencies and forces 
few have any realization; yet the secret of superior 
living consists in their translation into the earth-life— 
in the transfer of knowledge, faith. sclf-command 
ideals, aspiration, creative power, from the transliminal 
to the supraliminal sphere—from the nature that is 
richly endowed to the nature that is starving for spir- 
itual energy. And this may all and naturally be effected 
through auto or hetero suggestion, which awakens 
ethico-spiritual activities in the supraliminal life, and 
subordinates the lower tendencies of the carnal nature 
when imparted by one who operates with the courage 
of conviction.” 

Some very earnest prayers ought to be offered 
up that this Auto-suggestion cult be nipped in the 
bud and the Episcopal Church be spared an in- 
vasion of Christian Science under the guise of 
therapeutic hypnotism. It has no more right to 
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a place among us than the early gnostic heresies 
had in the Primitive Church. 


[he nomadic Vilatte, “that stormy petrel of 
as The Churchman calls him, has trans- 
ferred his headquarters from Chicago by way of 
Texas to Paris and with the transfer has changed 
his title from that of “Archbishop of North 

“His. Grace, Archbishop of the 
Apostolic Catholic Church of France.” If his 
new diocese yields him no more adherents than 


schism,” 


America” to 


the vast continent of North America in general 
and Chicago, his late see city in particular, a very 
small building, assigned him under the Law of 
Associations will more than suffice to house the 
chief shepherd and his entire flock. 

1atic bishop has passed from the 


reets of Chicago since our last issue Bishop 














nv Koslowski, founder of the Polish “In- 

atholic Church” of America, died 

mstances, which the New World ot 

icago Says were tragic and depressing to an 
reme degree. 

‘The sordid squabbles among his followers, the ter- 

r suspicions of poisoning, above all the last dis- 

j ted « for rthodox confessor through whom 

ight be re 1 to his Redeemer, are calculated 

make even a worldling shudder. The mercy of God 

1 His works. The Precious Blood is ever 

the eves of the Eternal Father as a vicarious ex- 

i for tl iniquities of men. But even if 

hKoslowsk prayer had been granted, even if he had 

roughly absolved from excommunication, what 

the poor deluded souls whom he has led astray? 





the 
adrilatcral Koslowski sought intercommunion 
Church, but the 


\merican Bishops showed the good sense to ig 


nder the terms of Lambeth-Chicago 


with the Anglican House of 
re the petition and thus save the Episcopal 
Chutch from any complicity with this miserable 
Polish schism. What astonished us greatly after 
the wretched man’s death was to read in the Living 
hurch an editorial of two weeks’ running on the 
Fiasco of the Quadrilateral” and all because the 
Episcopal Church did not give the right hand of 
fellowship to one whose only claim of recognition 
as that he had secured Jansenist ordination to 


the Episcopate and was the head of a few thou- 





sand secessionists from the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
The following excerpt from the letter of its 


English correspondent in the Living Church of 
January 26, is a good illustration of how a state- 
ment may be literally true and yet convey an 
erroneous impression : 


“The Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D. of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, contributes an article 
to the Church Times on “Reunion with the Eastern 
Church,” the same appearing in the current issue of 


that newspaper and occupying about two columns and 
hy 


alt 

One to read this would suppose that the ar- 
ticle written by Dr. Hall was favourable to the 
movement indicated in the title, but as a matter 
of fact it came as a douce of cold water upon 
the members of the Eastern Church Association, 
as is evidenced by the correspondence it has pro- 
voked in the It is true that Dr. 
Hall of the Times 
heartfelt desire for our reunion with the East and 


hurch Times 
‘assures the readers” “of his 
his confident belief that some day such reunion 
will be bought about” but then he immediately 
adds 


It seems to me that any corporate action on our 
part is to be deprecated present—such, for instance, 
us a removal of the Filiogue from our version of the 
Creed. My reason for objecting to this particular 
proposal wll appear later 

“Speaking in general, however seems clear that no 
cclesiastical action having immediately to do with re- 
nior 4 ny effect until a much more adequate 








mutual s ling is secured between the Churches 
than now exists, and until some doctrinal differences 
»f importance have been removed.” 
\s to the removal of the Filioque, he says: 
rhree reasons at least can be given for deprecating 


the action urged: 
(a) The 
ily raise an additional] barricr to 
the Roman Communion 


(b) Again, 


course would cer- 
our reunion with 


first reason is that such a 





if we were to surrender the Filioque now, 
after using it for so many centuries for the purpose of 
fortifying the truth of the consubstantiality of the Son 
with the Father—for that was the purpose that caused 


its insertion—we would necessarily prejudice the doc- 





trine m question 
( Finally, such action would be premature, and 
would not settle the controversy satisfactorily, etc 


At the outset of his letter Dr. Hall expressed 
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the opinion that “our hopes in America of se- 
curing an improved understanding with the Rus- 
sian Church have been dashed to the earth for 
the present by the unfortunate and enigmatical 
action of Archbishop Tikhon 
daining a certain Irvine, 


in reor- 
who had 
been canonically deposed by the Bishop of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania.” 

The anti-Roman animus of the Eastern Church 
Association reveals itself in the letter of Mr. C 
G. Harrison replying through the Church Times 
to Dr. Hall. Arguing for the removal of the 
Filioque he says: “That it would be an addi- 
tional barrier against reunion with Rome is noth- 
ing to the point. There could be no greater 
calamity in my opinion, than a reconciliation with 
Does the k 
C. A. know that the pro-Romans among the 


Rome in her present temper, ctc 


Russians far outnumber those who in sincerity 
desire communion with Canterbury, and that the 
interest taken by some of the prelates of the 
Eastern Church on the subject lies in the fact 
that they think such an arrangement might fa- 
cilitate ultimate reconciliation with Rome? The 
members of the Eastern Association in trying to 
get rid of the Filiogue are, if they only knew it, 
running away from the hare on a back trail. The 
right way of arriving at Constantinople from 
Canterbury is cia Rome, the Catholic emporium 
where all roads meet, since as St. Irenaeus said: 
“It is necessary that every Church, that is, the 
faithful who are everywhere, should resort to 
this Church; in which that tradition which is 
from the Apostles has been preserved by those 
who are everywhere.” 


That the Baroness Bourdett-Coutts should | 
have been given a place among the illustrious 
dead in Westminster Abbey was a deserved trib- 
ute to the best kind of noble greatness, the great- 
ness of Christian alms-deeds and good works. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel is authority for the 
following statement : 

“Archbishop S. G. Messmer says that while he 
does not believe the rule forbidding Roman Cath- 





olic priests to marry will ever be abrogated. he 
would not be surprised if Anglican priests, al- 
ready married, are admitted to clerical orders, 
upon transferring their allegiance tu the Roman 
Church. 

‘These men can never be vested with the full 
power of Catholic clergy, but I do not think 
improbable that the way will be paved for their 
becoming visiting pastors and that they will not 
be altogether barred from the clergy life. But 
you know the tendency is apparent, even in Episco- 
pal circles, for a celibate clergy too. That is 
another side of the Catholic tradition of apostolic 


celibacy.’ ” 


The Ave Maria thinks “the best and also the 
briefest statement of the question at issue in 
France that has come under its notice” is that 
which is subjoined from the pen of Judge Mor- 
gan O’Brien, ex-justice of the Supreme Court 
f New York: 

“I take possession of your property during a 
period of public disorder and sell it. Later on I 


sign a contract, agreeing to pay you a fixed an- 
nual sum, provided that you do not contest my 
title to your property. After some years I say 
to you: ‘I cancel that contract. You have kept 
your agreement, but I am tired of paying. [ 
shall retain the property, I took originally, and 
confiscate all you have since acquired; and in 
addition I shall take every penny you have 
earned, every legacy willed to you, every gift that 
you have received since we entered into our 
original agreement.’ ” 


When Finance Minister Caillaux recently di- 
rected the authorities of the mint to substitute on 
all coins the device of the French Republic. “Lib- 
erty, Equality and Fraternity,” for the ancient in 
scription, “God protect France,” he was only giv- 
ing official utterance to the sentiments expressed 
by Jaures in the Chamber of Deputies, when he 
said: “If God Himself appeared before the mul- 
titude in palpable form the first duty of man 
would be to refuse Him obedience and consider 
Him not as a Father to Whom men should sub- 
mit, but as an equal with Whom men may argue.” 
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Dr. Ernest M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas’ 
Parish, New York, that the new 
irch to be erected in place of the one destroyed 


announces 








cl 
by fire last summer a year ago is to 
million dollars. 


cost one 
This is a big sum for one par- 
ish even in New York to raise, yet it has not 
lessened in the least the regular offerings of the 
congregation, as the new parish, year book shows. 
The preface states that three weeks after the 
congregation got into its temporary quarters 
$20,000 was given for the East Side work of the 
parish on a single Sunday. The next month, 
$4,000 was needed for New York Hospitals, and 
$9,000 was given. During the succeeding month 
$11,500 for the parish apportionment to the 
Board of Missions was asked for, the largest sum 
asked of any one parish in America, and $14,000 
Reports of the parish work, 
both in Fifth avenue and on the 


was forthcoming 


East Side, are 





encouraging. There are 2,004 communicants at 
the church and 1,172 at the chapel, a parish total 
of 3,176, or the highest number ever reported. 
Teachers and scholars in the Sunday 
number 1,568. The total receipts last year were 
$274,339. The total offerings 


missions were $84,930 


Schools 


of the parish for 
About $43,000 was ex- 
pended on the work at the parish church, but 
nearly three times as much, or $120,269, was ex- 
pended on the outside objects, including 
the $58,000 for the temporary building and other 


not 


wavy expenses incident to the burning of the 
id church. 
The Acta Sanctae Sedis for December, 1906, 


publishes a decree dated December 7, 1906, by 
which the Holy See considerably mitigates, for 
the benefit of real invalids, the severities of the 
law of fasting before Communion, which binds 
all except those who are in danger of death. An 
English literal version of the business portion 
of this latest decree follows: 

“Petitions to this effect—i. ¢., in behalf of the 
sick—were presented to our Most Holy Lord, 
Pope Pius X, and he, after maturely weighing 
the matter and conferring with the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council, has graciously conced- 
ed that sick persons who have already been laid 
up for a month and have no more hope of speedy 





|} den amounts t 


| King of Italy 


tion, 


recovery shall be allowed, with the confessor’s 
approval, to receive the Most Holy Eucharist in 
spite of their having taken nourishment in form 
of liquid; in the case of those living in pious 
households where the Blessed Sacrament is 
served, 


re- 
or which enjoy the privilege of having 
Mass celebrated in a domestic oratory, once or 
twice a week ; in the case of others, once 
a month. Etc., etc. 


“Given at Rome, December 7, 


or twice 


1goo. 
“VINCENT, 
“Card. Bp. of Palestine, Prefect 
“C. De Lat, Secretary.” 





“Every day,” says the Colorado Catholic, 


“there are delivered at the Vatican palace from 


22,000 to 25,000 letters and papers, which re- 


quire the constant work of thirty-five employes 
in order that the contents be properly brought 
to the notice of the Pope and the Vatican offi- 


cials. Comparing the Pope's voluminous cor- 


respondence with that of sovereigns and chiefs 


of states, it is said that the President of the United 
States receives about 1,500 letters every day, and 


perhaps 4,000 papers and books. King Edward 


f England is the regular recipient of 4,000 par- 


cels a dav, of which at least 1,000 are letters. 


The same amount of missives burden the daily 


routine of the German Emperor, who opens the 


| registered letters himself. The czar’s postal bur- 


» 600 letters a day, while 300 are 


the daily average of missives received by the 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
averages 100 letters every day.” 





One of our Catholic exchanges asks 
“Does the offering of 
Masses for the souls of non-Catholics ?” 


the ques- 
Church allow the 
and an- 
swers it: 

“Assuredly—private Masses. This doubt was 
submitted to the Holy See some years ago by a 
priest of the diocese of Cleveland, and settled by 
an affirmative answer as above. The Church is 
incomparably more broad than many of her mem- 
idea of the 


covenanted mercies of God are, of course, past 


bers seem to have any and un- 


understanding. 
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THE MILLENNIUM 
Waitten ror Tue Lamp. 


When the Lord shall come again 

In the sunshine, in the rain, 

Shall a mighty beauty shine 

And the world be once more mine, 
Saith the Lord 


And the harvest shall be great, 

And the reapers, all elate, 

Shall with scythes uplifted stand 

While a chorus strong and grand, 
Be upraised 


And the fields shall laugh and sing 
And the lovely valleys ring, 
With the joy and the praise 
Of the Ancient of the Days 
When He comes 


For the Lord shall loudly call 





Come, my brothers, great ar 
yer 





“That have lived and labored long, 

Crushed by burdens, stung by scorn, 

Patient toilers, builders, workers in the world 

Oh look up, behold, believe, it is your Lord 
Who doth call!” 


And the answer shall be one, 
For the Lord Himself is come, 
Who shall heal, and bind, and cleanse, 
All His Houschold for His ends, 

In that day 


Sowing, reaping, gathering in 

] mee again 
Cleansing statehood, shop and craft, 
Winnowing, sifting, scattering chaff, 
As He said 


and bad, and « 





Then be ready, oh, my s 
When the mists of ages roll 
O’er that wondrous, matchless scene, 
And the sun shines out serene 
On the world 


Be waiting, bow you down, 
When He claims you for His Own, 
With that Love that burns so steadfast and 
so steady, 
Oh be ready, yea, be ready, 
Oh my soul! 


Frances A. Walker 


| 
| 
| 
| 





FRESH STUDIES IN ANGLICAN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


By Rev. Arthur E. Whatham. 
CHAPTER III. 
WHAT ENGLAND CONCEDED TO ROME FROM 1066 To 
1393- 


In tract VIII, of the “Church Historical So- 
ciety,” its author, Bishop Browne, tells us, “Lan- 
franc was a great supporter of the 
Pope,” nevertheless, he 


— “helped the 
Church of England to keep its independence” 
(p. 26). 

On the contrary, it can easily be seen, as I 
shall show, that he helped to bring the Church 
of England more under the control of the pes 
than it had been before, if such were possible 
Bishop Browne is as much astray here as are 
those writers who assert that Archbishop Lang- 
ton was a champion on behalf of the liberty of 
the English Church against the Pope of Rome 
To this last point I shall return presently, and 
treat fully. Here I need only say that Lanfranc’s 
action in the present instance was connected ex- 
clusively with William's fealty to Rome for his 
crown, a point to which I shall also return 





in my next article. This matter, however, 





. place in 1076, while in 1072 Lanfranc had de- 


clared in his claim of supremacy over York 
“The Roman Church is as it were the sum of all 
Churches, and all other Churches are, as it were 
its parts consequently, as Canterbury 
is subject to Rome because it received the faith 
thence, so York is subject to Canterbury which 
sent preachers thither” (Gee and Hardy—D. | 
E.C. H., pp. 53, 54)- 

The truth is, the Conquest brought both Eng- 
land and its Church, if possible, more under Ro- 
man influence than it had ever been before, since 
Freeman “The 
brought England in every way into closer con- 


writes : Norman Conquest 
nections with continental nations generally. In 
ecclesiastica! matters this took the form of a 
far closer connection with the See of Rome than 
had been known before. The insular position of 
sritain had hitherto made the English Church 
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far more independent of the See of Rome than 
the Western Churches generally ‘ 
One great effect of the Conquest was to weake n 
this insular independence and, bring the insular 
Church more nearly into the same position as the 


Churches of the mainland” (Ency. Brit.-Eng- 
fand 

The Rev. J. H. Fry, in a work entitled, “The 
Church of England, ever a true Branch of the 
Catholic Church, and never a part of the Church 
of Rome,” argues in defence of his title. Lit 
tle, in his “Reasons for Being a Churchman, 
informs us that “Until the Norman Conquest, the 


Rome had 


Church” 


Bishop of very little 
the Er (p. 135) 
As for the first writer, Freeman's remark that 


authority over 


wilish 


“the English Church was more directly the chiid 
of the Roman Church than of the 
Western Churches,” seems to have escaped his no- 
tice, not to mention Lanfranc’s assertion that “all 
Churches are parts of the Church of Rome,” a 
statement conceded by all to whom it was made 


any other 


as this was understood when Lanfranc made his 
claim, and was so understood even down to the 
Reformation, as I shall 
is to be gained by a class of Anglican writers 
contending that the name of the English Church 
was Ecciesia 


show. Nothing there- 


fore 


Anglicana and that it was never 
spoken of as “the Holy Roman Church, or the 
Church of Rome in England.” The Church of 


‘Ecclesia Gal- 
foundation of 


France was from the first called ‘ 


liarum,” though long before the 
the English Church under orders from Gregory 
in 597. the 


4 


Archbishops of Arles had been ap- 
pointed and acknowledged Papal vicars for the 


whole of Gaul. 


In tract VIII (C. H. S.) the writer says: “One 
head the Catholic Church of the West. A 
very excellent idea. I always myself recognize 


the Bishop of Rome as the natural proper head 
of the Catholic Church of the West.” In har- 
mony with the humorous vein, too humorous for 
the gravity of the subject, we enquire whether 
the writer is thinking merely of a figure-head? 

Returning to Mr. Fry, 
that the English Church 


this writer informs us 
1 point of antiquity, 
ete., can boast of prouder head than any other 





nt 


j 


| in which to find Christians. 


| his statement that 


1 (Ch 


| 


| wherever it came from, 


branch, be it that of Greece or Rome.” After 
this, without the slightest hesitation, he tells us 
that Aristobulus, mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, having probably been ordained by 
Paul, was the first bishop of the British Church 

Now there for this 
traordinary Simply this. St. Paul 
towards the close of his Epistle to the Romans 
sends a salutation to the friends of the household 
of Aristobulus(xvi,10). Lightfoot explains that the 
household of 


St 


what foundation is ex- 


statement ? 


which 
would presumably contain many Jews and other 


Aristobulus were his slaves, 


Orientals, and would therefore be a natural place 
\ristobulus himself, 
son of Agrippa I, a friend of the Emperor Claud 
ius, and apparently a resident at Rome, lived and 
died a private man (Hast. Dic. Bib 
lus). It is not implied that Aristobulus was a 
Christian 


—Aristobu- 


The list of the seventy disciples given 
by the Pseudo-Dorotheus, a fabled bishop of Tyre 
in the 4th century, names Aristobulus as bishop 
f Britain (. ulus—Ency. Bib.; 


Voshe His.) 


This is the ground upon which Mr. Fry bases 


; } 
iristé 


Dorotheus- 
ims Eccle. 
Aristobulus was ordained by 
St. Paul and sent as the first Bishop of Britain 
Bishop Collins: “The Apostolic 
origin of British Christianity has not indeed been 


Listen now to 


disproved; it is rarely possible to disprove an 
alleged historical event. But it simply stands on 
the same level as any other assumption which 
is itself unlikely, and for which evidence is al- 
together wanting.” Subsequently he says 
“When, then, was Christianity introduced into 
Britain? To begin with, it is in the highest de- 


gree improbable that it entered Britain until after 


it entered Gaul” (Beginnings Eng. Chris. pp. 
20, 26). 

With this conclusion agree scholars like Canon 
Overton (Ch. of Eng., Vol. J, pf. 4), Rev. W. H 
Hutton (Ch. in Great Brit., p. 2), Haddan and 


and E. Doc.) 


in the Islands Before 


Stubbs (C. and even Bishop Brown 


Aug., p. 9): 
Zimmer's Celtic Church, p. 2. 


see also 
Again, this attempt of Mr. Fry to connect the 
Anglican Church with the ancient British Church, 


is rejected by all Angli- 
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can writers deserving the name of scholars. In 
a former article in the “Church Eclectic,” I have 
myself shown the absurdity of this attempt 
(June, 1898). The words of Lord Halifax ad- 
dressed to the English Church Union must never 
be forgotten, “when for controversial purposes 
it is attempted to discover an origin for the Eng- 
glish Church other than that of Rome, those who 
are acquainted with the facts are tempted to 
doubt our honesty, or at least the trustworthiness 
of our historical methods.” 

All Anglican 
Li ord 


scholars truth of 
Halifax’s statement 
the Encyclopedia Britannica ( Episcopacy), says: 
“With the ancient British Church, however, the 
later episcopacy of England has no connection. 
The existing Church of England is the lineal de- 
scendant of that planted in Kent by Augustine at 


accept the 


Canon Venables in 


the end of the sixth century.” Even Bishop 
Browne in Tract VIII (C. H. S.) tells us: “The 
Catholic Church in England,—this does not in- 
clude the British Church” (p. 22). 

But if, as the evidence produced abundantly 
proves, the Church of Rome can be shown to be 
the mother of the Anglican Church, then in the 
sense of having been immediately derived from 
the Church of Rome, to whom she looked not 
merely for advice, but also for many years for 
general supervision, then surely the Church of 
England may be said to have been once a part 
of the Church of Rome. Further, from its birth 
in 597, till 1534, it was at no time entirely inde- 
pendent of its mother, since even while William 
the Conqueror refused to do fealty for his king- 
dom to Rome in 1076, this same monarch was 
quite willing to let the statement of Lanfranc, 
that Canterbury was subject to Rome, go un- 
challenged in 1072. We must also bear in mind, 
as I have already pointed out in my former ar- 
ticle, that at the council of Chelsea in 787. Papal 
legates promulgated canons for the English 
Church and received for the Pope the signatures 
of confirmation to the acceptance of these canons 
by the English prelates there assembled. Nor 
must we forget that the acceptance of the pall 
by Augustine in 601, and afterwards by Arch- 
bishop Egbert of York in 735 signified their al- 


legiance respectively to Rome. Even the canons 


| shall be said or sung except what is derive 





of the Council of Cloveshoo of 747 show how 
the daughter Church was still nourished by her 
Roman mother, number eighteen running, “that 
none should neglect the times of the fasts ; 
that all may do it in a uniform manner, and make 
no difference in the observance; but take care to 
celebrate it according to the rites of the Roman 
Church, of which we have a written copy The 
15th canon is even stronger, stating that nothing 
from 
Holy Scripture, “and what the custom of the Ro- 
man Church permits.” 

In view, then, of all these facts, to say that 
the Church of England was never a part of the 
Church of Rome, is so absurd, that those making 
such a statement are entirely discredited as 
writers on Anglican Church History. The 
Church of England was originally a part of the 
Church of Rome, as completely as the daughter 
Churches in the British colonies were part of the 
Church of England at one time, many of the 


| colonial dioceses being still under the Archbishoy 


of Canterbury. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NEW BOOK. 

The Prince of the Apostics: A Study, by the 
author of England and the Holy See, and the 
Editor of THe Lamp, will be out (D. \ soon 
after Easter. To make sure of securing a cop 
the readers of THe Lamp should order at once 
as the edition is limited. Also by subscribing ir 
advance you will save extra charge for postag. 
and receive the book before the booksellers and 
the general public 

The Broadchurchmen assert that the Oxford 
Movement has now spent its force 
giving place to the New Theology in 
Germany. 
can be given to the Catholic Revival of the last 
century reaction towards destructive criticism 
and bald rationalism is inevitabk This nev 
book points to the only goal towards which tl 
farther advance can be made consistent with the 
ancient traditions of the Anglican Church and 
the Catholic witness of the ages 

It is to be noted that The Prince of th 
Apostics is addressed by Anglicans to Anglicans 
and has in view not to make individual converts 
to Rome, but to accelerate what has been the 
logical trend of the Oxford Movement from the 
beginning, viz.. the Corporate Reunion of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana with the See of [’eter 

Price of paper edition, 50 cts. (2s. 1.) 
somely bound in cloth, $1.00 (4s. 2d.) 
Tue Lamp, Garrison, N. Y. 
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THE PERSECUTION IN FRANCE. 
From our English Correspondent 

The Tablet recently quoted in full what it de- 
scribed as a “remarkable article” in the Saturday 
Review. It is not only the intrinsic worth of 
the article that makes it remarkable, but the fact 
of its opening the eves of the English people to 
the truth about the persecution of the Church in 
France 

The Tablet has asked on several occasions late 
ly how much longer the English people will 
allow themselves to be blinded. Now we think 
it is easy to suggest at least one reason for their 
attitude. “Our Roman Catholic Correspondent” 
is a new but not unwelcome institution in modern 
journalism: not unwelcome because we hail him 
as helping us forward one step in the direction of 
reunion; for manifestly if we are to understand 
what the Roman Catholic Church is, who can be 
able better to teach us than a Roman Catholic ? 

In the present instance, however, we are con- 
strained to regard the particular type of Roman 
Catholic 


only an instalment towards something fuller and 


Correspondent in vogue among us, as 


For there 
are Roman Catholics and Roman Catholics: and 
certainly in regard to “Cisalpine” in the Guard- 
ian, we can only trust that he will abandon what 
we can describe only as a 


more representative in the future. 


sniggering and sneer- 
ing tone, or else that a paper which was identi- 
fied at the first with such honored names as 
Church and Mozlev, 
correspondent in the Church Times also writes 


will abandon him. But the 


like a disappointed man; a man who has been 
disillusioned and embittered by his experience 
and who is tempted to wreak his vengeance on 
everyone and everything that is on the side of 
the authorities. 

And this is what readers of the Church Times 
are treated to week after week : if the l’ope stands 


st 


out, it is suggested that it i$ perhaps only a | 


question of his dignity being hurt: if the bishops 
in France are reported as being loyal to the Holy 
See, it is suggested that they are acting against 
their better judgment; and. as if we none of us 
knew anything of the sentiments of M. Clemen- 
ceau and M. Briand, and of their avowed de- 
termination to dethrone Christianity in France, 
the government is represented as straining every 
nerve to meet the situation in a spirit of fairness, 








while the bishops are supposed to be restrained 
from meeting and co-oper2*=z with it only by 
their unfortunate sentiments as to the Holy See. 

The Pope, meantime, probably recalls the his- 
tory of the last thirty years, and a more recent 
experience still. He remembers what was prom- 
ised before M. Combes came up, and what hap- 
pened afterwards; he draws the inevitable infer- 
ence from this, and from the studied insult in 
ignoring the Holy See on the part of the late 
president when on his visit to Rome. 

These and many other symptoms like them no 
doubt determine his judgment, and he wisely 
says “Not again.” We heartily wish the con 
cordat between England and France to continue ; 
and for that very reason we trust Englishmen 
will go to headquarters for their information on 
these questions, and call the attitude of the French 
government what it undoubtedly is—a persecu- 
tion. 

Meantime would it not be fairer to us either 
that “Roman Catholic Correspondents” should 
try to forget any injuries they may believe them- 
selves, whether rightly or wrongly, to have re- 
ceived in the past, and not be tempted to relieve 
their personal feelings at our expense, or else 
that the Roman Catholic authorities should be 
requested, when a vacancy occurs again, to elect 
some fair-minded man of good will, who will 
do justice to both sides in these vexed questions 


PRAISE FOR THE COURT WHICH CON- 
DEMNED DR. CRAPSEY 


In fulfilling their duty, which was at the best an un- 
pleasant one, they have not been dismayed by the angry 
and unintelhgent protests which in certain centres of 
laxity are certain to be raised against any and every 
attempt to apply the repressive discipline of extrinsx 
authority agaimst the vagaries of intrinsic mental au 
tonomy. It was imevitable that the stale epithet of 
heresy-hunting™ should be plentifully bestowed by 
certain less cultured organs of the press. No doubt 
the Court may have refiected that the friends of Arius 
must have thought that St. Athanasius was a very per- 
sistent and interfering heresy-hunter, and the followers 
of Nestorius must have thought and said polite things 
in a similar way of St. Cyril of Alexandria. The 
ubiquitous St Hilary, and the acute St. Augustine, and 
in fact almost every council of the Church have in 
their day been heresy-hunters in the most rigorous and 
practical sense of the word. So far then as the ac- 
tion of the Anglican Court is concerned—all ulterior 
questions of inconsistency and lack of jurisdiction sect 
apart—we cannot but sympathize with its disregard of 
cheap popularity, and with the stand which it has made 
for the defence of its doctrinal standards—The Tab- 
let (R. C.) 





M. Clemenceau proposed to destroy the Church i 
France. Now the hours of his bm as Prime Minister 
appear to be numbered—New York Sun, Feb. 15 
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(Irish) took place through the labours of St 
Niniar c. A. D. 380-400) (a British bishop 
from North Wales) and St. Patrick (c. A. D. 
420-450) who, as we have already seen, was the 


hereditary product of British Christianity through 
four generations. 

From this great mission of the British Church 
came a vivifying stream of Christianity which 
not only materially affected the future of Greai 
Britain but that of the whole of Europe 


St. Columba (c. A. D. 565) went from Ire- 
land to Iona continuing the work of St. Ninian 
in the conversion of the Scotch and Southern 
Picts. From Iona again came St. Aidan to Lind- 


isfarne in 635, converting the Picts and North- 


umbrians, while other Irish missionaries of about 
the same date evangelized the coasts of Corn- 


wall and of France. and even left their mark in 





such far off inland districts as Burgundy, Switzer- 
land and the north of Italy.7 

Through St. Aidan and his immediate success 
ors, Finan, Colman, Cedd and Diuma, we have 


an unbroken succession of missionaries who not 





arried on and completed the conversion of 
hum brians and Picts, but also converted 
ans and regained for the Church the 





I lom of the East Saxons, which had relapsed 
nto paganism after the coming of Augustine 
Archbishop U “By the ministry 
idan was the Kingdom of Northumberland 
1 from paganism, whereunto belonged 
shire of Northumberland and 
vond it—Cumberland, Westmoreland 
Yorkshire and the Bishopric of 


ssher says, 


| 


the 













By means of Finan not only was the 
of the East Saxons regained, contain- 
. Middlesex and half of Herfordshire 

arge Ki of Mercia was first con- 

Christianity ;: comprehending Glouces- 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, War- 

Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, North- 


incolnshire, Huntingdonshire 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire 
Derbyshire. Shropshire, Notting- 
Cheshire and the other half of Hert- 
All this is told us in the third book 











*St. Ninian is spoken of by Bede E. H. Ill, 4) as 
yostle to the Pi He settled among the low- 
Picts and Scots of Galloway, but appears cither 





w indirectly to have worked among the Scots 











of Ireland also According to some traditions he 

taught and built a church there before the coming of 

St. Patrick. St. Ninian was contemporary with St 
f Tours 

*St. Columban and St. Gall (c. 550-650) in Bur- 

gundv, the lake of Constance, at Milan and at 

Bobbio (see Dict. of National Biography) 





tDiscourse on the religion ancic 


Irish and the British. Chap. X. 


pr fessed by the 





| 
i 





f Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and everyone 
may read it for himself. The only possible con- 
clusion appears to be that long after the coming 


f Augustine not only the British and Roman- 
british but the Irish or Scots, the Picts and 
Northumbrians and even the “English” (Angles 
or Mercians) and East Saxons had become 


Christian, not in any way through the mission 
of Augustine, but through the persistent growth 
and missionary effort of the British Church, in 
which she was undoubtedly helped by visits from 
the Gallican and Roman clergy. The mission of 
St. Augustine, which was unfortunately the her- 
ald or sign of the first parting between Christian 
Britain and Christian Rome became undoubtedly 
the Church of one of the most powerful kings 
the Saxon chieftain, Ethelbert, the nobles of his 
court and many of their followers. Under the 
efforts of King Oswy and Wilfrid some sixty- 
four years later, the large Church of the Mer- 
cians, Northumbrians and many of the Picts be- 
came united with the special mission of St. Au- 
rustine. But the greater part of the real mis- 
sionary work among the “English” was done by 






missionaries from Lindisfarne and Iona, who 
wed their Christianity to the British Church 
her teachings and sacraments. St. Augustine 
‘ame in A. D. 597. The Council between him- 


self and the seven British bishops where (as 
Rede tells us in the second chapter of his second 
hook) his want of true humility prevented per- 
fect union, occurred in A. D. 603. The story 
as fully recorded by Bede, sufficiently indicates 
the beginning of that “temporal claim” which 
resisted by the Anglo-British Church and 
has alwavs been resisted by most 
f her descendants since 
The Chief religious difficulty (regarding the 
keeping of | was first bridged over or 
settled by Wilfrid, King Oswy and his son Al 
frid, at the svnod of Streaneshalch in 664, but it 
is impossible in reading the account of it (in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the third book of the 
Eccles. History) not to feel that the honour of 
the agreement, and that of the quiet withdrawal 
of Colman, rests with the of 
Aidan, who were by no means convinced by the 
reasoning of Wilfrid. but suffered one of their 
most ancient and cherished customs to be set aside 
solely in obedience to the spiritual authority of 
Peter, specially invoked by Wilfrid and the 


was 
more or less 


aster ) 


saintly followers 


St 
king 
The venerable Bede lived from 675 to 735, suf- 
ficiently near to this period to receive contempo- 
raneous accounts from those who had personal 
knowledge of all the facts His record therefore 
must be thoroughly reliable, and still more so 
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if possible, must be the picture he gives us of | 
his own times. 

“At present,” he says (that is nearly 300 years 
after the coming of the Saxons and 130 years 
after the coming of Augustine) “this island con- 
tains five nations, the English, Britons, Scots, 
Picts and Latins”*—“each of these nations in its 
own special language cultivated the sublime study 
of Divine Truth” (Eccl. Hist. I, 1). Again 
“The Picts—are at peace with the English and 
rejoice in being united in peace and truth with 
the whole Catholic Church.” “The Scots that 
inhabit Britain, satisfied with their own terri- 
tories, meditate no hostilities against the nation 
of the English.” “The Britons, though for the 
most part adverse to the English and, opposing 
the appointed Easter, can in no way prevail as 
they desire: for, though in part they are thei 
own masters, yet elsewhere they are also brought 
under subjection to the English” (B. V. Ch. 23). 

What is the picture that Bede puts before us? 

A number of nations, all more or less Chris- 
tian, occupying the island and living at this time 
in comparative peace—all, holding the Catholic 
Faith, but with vast diversity of custom or use,— 
some keeping Easter at one time and some at 
another,’ some bishops with the “pall” and some 
without it,? some priests unmarried and uphold- 
ing celibacy, others married, with families, and j 
resisting the “forbidding to marry”? which ap- 
pears to them a mistaken innovation—one of 


*The histories of the wars of the Roman army, and 
later on, of the armies of the Saxons and British, have 
too much obscured the history of the more peaceful in 
habitants. The great Roman-British cities, many of 
which have retained their identity throughout—such as | 
London, Colchester, Bath, Chester and York—are suf- 
ficient evidence that the Roman element became one of 
true colonization and not one of mere military occu- 
pation. The people in these larger towns were, many 
of them, of Ror as British parentage and 
these have left an ineffaceable impress on all succeed- 
ing generations. So marked and so _ widespread 
(though unrecognized) is the leaven of Roman blood 
in British stock that even to-day the cultivated “Eng- 
lishman” in face, in mind and in his main moral char- 
cter (especially in his reserve) is much more akin to | 
the professional and higher classes in Italy than to the 
same classes among the inhabitants of Germany and 
France, who have (nominally) much greater claim to 
relationship | 


1. Eccl Hist. B. III, Ch. 26 | 
2. “In the year 1151, Pope Eugenius did by his 
legate, John Papiron, transmit four Palls into Ire- 
land, whither a Pall before had never been brought.” 

(Annal. Cenob. Metros. M. S. Cotton Library.) 

2. I Timothy 4:3 
“The priests were enjoined not to marrv without leave 
of the Pope, on which account a great disturbance took 
place in the diocese of Teilo. so that it was considered | 
best to allow matrimony to the priests.” 
Gwentian Brut under the year 961. Willis Bund. 


n as well 





the nations sitting in the seats of the mighty and 
enforcing its wishes temporal and spiritual (as 
in the Isle of Wight") at the sword’s point,—one 
crushed and humiliated but strong in the belief 
that the older Christianity and Churchmanship 
in which British, Scots, Picts and “Latins” had 
hitherto enjoyed fellowship with all the rest of 
Christendom should not be despised or needlessly 
altered by the newer comers. ; 

Such is the picture that I find in Bede and ip 
the best authorities supporting him. 


1. Eccl. Hist. B. IV., Ch. 16 


KALENDAR FOR MARCH 


1. St. David Ap. C 

2 St. Chad 

3. Third Sunday in Lent 

6. St. Colette V 

7. St. Thomas Aquinas C. D. SS. Perpetua and 
Felicitas M. M 

9. St Catherine of Bologna V. SS. Cyril and 


Methodius C. C. 
10. Fourth Sunday in Lent 
11. Constantine K. M 
12. St. Gregory the Great. P. C.D 
16. St Edward K. M 
17. Passion Sunday. St. Patrick B. C 
18 St. Cyril of Jerusalem. B. C. D 
19. St. Joseph, Spouse of the B. V. M. 


20. St. Cuthbert. B. C. 

21. St. Benedict. Ab. C 

24. Palm Sunday. St. Gabriel, Archangel 
25. Annunciation B. V. M. (Transferred.) 
28. Maundy Thursday 

29. Good Friday 

30. Holy Saturday 

31. EASTER DAY. 


CHURCH UNITY TRACTS 


Hoc Deus Vult. . 
The Catholic Sub-Consciousness of the Anglican 


I 
“dy. 

3. We Cannot Deny Our Orders 

4 The Changeless Church. 

5s. The Validity of Anglican Orders. 

6. Loyalty to the Anghcan Position. 

7. The Open Mind. 

& Christ’s Words to St. Peter. 

Price of the above Tracts, 1 cent a copy, ten cents 3 
dozen. 

Tue Lamp is published monthly by the Society of 
the Atonement, Graymoor, (Garrison P. O.), N. Y 
Subscription per annum one dollar. To Clergy fifty 
cents. To foreign subscribers 4s. 6d. To the English 
Clergy 2s. 6d. Single copies 10 cents. American and 
English postage stamps accepted in payment. Address 
communications THe Lamp, Garrison, N. Y., U. S. A 
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THE EDITOR'S MAIL BAG 


Rev. Cuartes LeV. Bains 
Rector of Christ Church, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
beg leave to return this sheet. I wish to have no 


I disloyalty 


part or lot with such base, unpardon; 





| utterly repudiate your avowed purpose and I brand 
lishonourable and dishonest son of Mother 


h—without honour and without shame 





[7 above has been received addressed to THe 
Lamp, with no signature attached, but presumably from 
the one whose name and address is printed as above 
on both the envelope and the letter-sheet conveying the 
wnication. We confess little astonishment that 
brother, himself so widely known as an advocate 
with the East both by sympathy and prac 
brand” a fellow priest as “without honour 
shame” for openly and above board ad- 




















4 union of the Anglican Church with the See 

Peter. Since the author of the above has seen 

iress Tue Lamp we think it only Christian, 

1 fair that he should tell us plainly why 

¢ r to cham 

pion f r Constanti- 

nople but rt q } " le » | 
dishonest son of Mother rch” to edit a paper ac 

vocating corporate Reunion with Rome 


Pavt James Francis, S. A. 
Editor of Tue Lamp.] 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE AND THE CHURCH TIMES. 





Dear Rev. Father: 

The enclosed cutting you may perhaps think 
worth reproducing in THe Lamp. I send it in 
case you do not happen to see it. It is refresh- 
ing to see such a line taken by one of the very 
front rank London papers, and all the more so 
in view of the miserably inconsistent attitude of 
the Church Times. As you well say, the Church 
Times will lose its prestige if those responsible 
for it do not recognize the signs of the times, 
though it would be a great pity if English Catho- 
lics gave up supporting it, as it has a wonderfully 
great influence and an enormous circulation. I 
doubt if any English controversal publication is 
so widely read by men of all types 

Aw ENGLisH PRIeEst. 
PRELATES AND POPE. 

The address of the assembled French Episcopate to 
the Pope can hardly be pleasant reading for those who 

ve been striving to prove that the French Bishops 








have obeyed the Papal orders with resignation rather 
than with alacrity, and that they have only been kept 
from disobedience by the iron bands of the Roman 
discipline. That charge is expressly refuted in the 
address. The French prelates protest against the 
calumny” of those who have dared to say that the 
French Episcopate “followed the Pope with more dis- 
cipline than conviction, and that the beauty of the 
spectacle of our union was diminished by the passiv 

ness of our obedience And they wish it to be clear 

understood that “the feelings which we here express 
proceed spontaneously from our hearts as French 
bishops After that decisive affirmation of the real 
position and convictions of the French Episcopate one 
would like to think that no more will be heard of the 
exploded calumny. But we shall have more of it, all 
the same, no doubt. “Calomnicz, calomniez; il en 


toujours quelque chos.” Or, as we say in Eng- 


you only throw mud enough, some of it is 





The bishops, however, have indignantly 


repudiated the lie. Having done they have no 
more that they can do—The Pall Gazette 





LITERARY NOTES 
4 small volume which comes to us from the Society 
f the Propagation of the Faith bears the title 
Thoughts from Modern Martyrs, E 





thony Walsh, M Ap Catholic Forcig 
62 Union Park St., Boston, Mass. Pr leather bind 
ng. $1.00; cloth, 75 cents 


As bracing as the wind upon the mountain tops aré¢ 





these Thoughts, telling of the faith 
cration of three young French 
by the “Mis 


1 


ons Etrangéres” of 





ter a tew vears f w 





ne Venard (behead 





de Breteni¢res and Henri Dorie 
1866) are the hallowed names. A short sketch is given of 
the life of each, followed vy thoughts from letters and 
diaries, revealing the saintly spirit which animated 


them. One is struck by the fact that from the be- 


ginning the vocation of which cach seemed conscious 


was not simply to give themselves to the missionary 
work of the Church, but to give themselves to martyr- 
dom Théophane Vénard at the age of nine announced 
to his family that he would die a martyr in China, and 
Henri Dorie wrote, “Souffrir pour Dieu est désormais 





ma dévise.” “I wish to give myself wholl; 
my life, and to die for 
And that this 
as no morbid or sentimental fancy is shown by the 





Lord, to work, to suffer 
Him and the spread of His Kingdom.” 


Ww 





overflowing spirit of joy which animates all their sacri- 





As Théophane wrote, “True devotion is natt 
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gay and bright; according to the words of St. Paul, 
Rejoice in the Lord always “T happicr 
ittle cabin writes Henri Dorie from Corea 





the finest presbytery in the Vendée; I sit upon my 


n cares wi 





heels like a good Corean, 
ever No 


greatly 





me can read this little book without being 
edified Christian spirit, and the 


manly courage, the spirituality and love that it reveals 


by its truly 


these heroes of the Cross 





Those who would know of one of the number 
will enjoy “A Modern he same press 
he former volume from the French 
riginally by Lady Herbert. The present edition is re- 


nd enlarged by the Revd. James A. Walsh, who 
sited the home of 


isca 2 

Théophane Vénard and oltained 
? 

from his brother and friends much interesting matter 

} 


erning him It is a most inspiring record of beau 


life and a heroic death 





vs 





essenger office we have received a reprint 
two articles which appeared originally in the Mes- 
nger, on Gregorian Rh s, by the Revd. J. Fleury, S 
J nd the Revd. Louis Bonvin, S. J. Whi 











¢ perhaps 




















mm te interest the general reader, it will be 

valuable to organists and choir masters, and to all who 

have study of Gregor music. The multiplhi- 
ati works is a very encouraging sign 

the m to restore Plainsong to its rightful place 

the which, beginning with the Benedictines 

f Sole and our Anglican Plainsong Societies in 

and i quickened by the Papal Bull, Mots 

ropr continue to gain impetus until we have 

acquired something of the perfection of other ages in 


vur rendering of this noble music, and it is once more 


recognized as the only proper vehicle of liturgical wor- 





ship. The pamphlet is 10 cents. Messen 
16th St., New York = 


A PASSIONTIDE MEDITATION 





here be any sorrow like unto My 


sorrow.” 


“The 
and none other, save 


It was a lonely sorrow, as all sorrow must be 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,” 
God only, can measure or understand it. “I have 
trodden the winepress alone”—the winepress of the 
wrath of God—‘“alone, and of the people there was 
Alone. “I looked for some to have 
pity on me, but there was no man, neither found I any 
to comfort me.” The Man of Sorrows, therefore, the 
King of Grief must tread the Sorrowful Way in utter 
“All His disciples forsook Him 


1one with me.” 


meliness, even as we 


and fled 


It was an unmerited sorrow 


“I paid then the things 








cr Office 27-29 


| suffered 











I never took.” Saintly George Herbert i“ 
of the Pa bids us dwel nm thic 
stole the fruit, but I must climb 





The Tree 
Was ever gricf like Mine 


f Life to all but only Me 


Some sorrows, fallen on “beloved ones, t se 
more dear,” seem undeserved, inexplicabk ir 
deed are only to be read as proofs of Div ve 
“Whom the Lord loveth, He chastencth It the 
necessary condition of our divine sonship, s He 
loved none as He did the Son of His love, W He 


chastened most sorely 


It was a bitter sorrow. “My soul is excee 


rowful, even unto death.” The chalice of His 


was so bitter that even He prayed that it might pas 


from Him, “if it be possible.” Yet He drank it: to 
the very dregs 3eing in an agony He prayed the 
more earnestly And to Him, as to us, the needed he p 
was given My flesh and my heart failet! f it be 


possible, let this cup pass from Me And the wer? 


“There appeared unto Him an ange! from 











strengthening Him So, too, when we come t rink 
yf the same “chalice of salvation,” we shall know 
truth, that “He hath given His angels charg: rT 
ing thee, to keep thee ll thy ways;” m 
surely, in the w that to Gethsemane and t 
Calvary 

It was lisciplinary sorrow. Therein oc ts it 





wonder, its surpassing mystery. Why 
hus, “Who did no sin?” Let Saint P 
t became Him”—it was fitting—‘for 


things, and by Whom are all things, in bringing mam 








sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their s 
perfect through suffcrin (Heb. ii: 10). Why? First 
“that He, by the grace of God, should taste death for 


every man,” but, chiefly, that His brethren might know 
Him to be Very Man as well as Very God; that th 
is no sorrow in which He has not shared; that 
through suffering that we must be made perf 

as He was 

What authority, we ask, could even Saint Pau! have 
None other than his Lord's owr 
Saint Luke: “The same day 
there came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto Hin 
Get Thee out, for Herod will kill 
Thee. And He said unto them, Go ye, and tel! that 
fox, Behold I cast out devils, and I do cures today and 
tomorrow, and the third day J shall be perfected” (C 
xi: 31, 32) 

But the mystery does not end here, nor does Saint 
Paul hesitate to say more. “Though He were a Son 
yet learned He obedience by the things which He 
(Heb. v:8). That “need” to learn obedience 
was, of course, part of the unfathomable mystery ot 
His Incarnation, whereby “He humbled Himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death” (Philip ii: 8); whereby “He 
went down to Nazareth, and was subject” to His Mother 





for such a statement? 





words, as recorded by 


and depart hence 











and 
the 
how 
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= 
t and to Saint Joseph. And, if He “learned obedience by 
the things which He suffered;” if, in some real sense, 
passing our comprehension, He “needed” so to learn, 
how much greater need have we? O dust, learn to 
tonite BRE ITT 
be t mit. Bk. III 
se It was a meritorious 
ati th ur Lord did 
c His sorrows hav ic 
ec sary s we as rit 
- jis rt gilor f 
31S gn wit H 
Cross,” goes to s 
obedier Coo t 
pas var light afflictior ight, sur even to nothingness, 
_ cred with the corr +} . < ke f . r sorrow, 
mf 1 wit! < w 
the he s t kK t r 
Pp ar r weg ig t 
t be mgs nr time T “ re} 
r? tal re ‘ s” (Rom 18) 
ag » te = Ss Pau 
x r ¥ i rT bs A A rT , t Ss Ww 
i s Tes ’ " ps € 
re Ta c < 
‘ —_ Fy 
t 7 ince . ‘ se tw o 
] is 7 
£ 1 unt on 2 
It res things ing Hi f 
ffer wt 1g | how it was | 
rt oe rder ‘ ter , li 
. - rlory t be fore Ought 
g g t 
she hese thing Was t n 
. } wuld ruth 
re x ula 
rst o- . enffer Acts x 
lor ne ¢ hehc 1] . rT Lk ‘ 
w . Heb. ii: 17 
ke unt M sorrow « k t Mi 
} ’ tt ‘ M 
Pass Now there i Cross of Jes ‘ 
e M S » I s sk s 
“ < » sorr Ww x M TT w“w »” 
, ‘ s ike thee, tl mifort 
Tn O Virgin Daughter of Sion Thy sorrow is gr s tl 
se she t it he Cross of Jesus and, so stand 
tat ing. learned. in all its bitterness, all its loneliness, the 
‘ sorrow t was like wo other sorrow. “By the Cross 
Cc f Jesus It is there that we, too, may learn, with 
Her, to “rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
on Christ's sufferings” (I Pet. iv: 13), knowing that “if so 
mn be that we suffer with Him. we shall be also glorified 
Te towether :” that if, by sorrow He was made “in all things 
ce like unto His brethren.” is by sharing in His sor- 
“ row that we, like Mary, His Mother, shall be made 
=f “joint heirs with Christ.” like unto Him, even “par- 
“i kers of the Divine Nature” 
Beatus, O. S. B 











RICHARD CRASHAW, POET. 


By Rev. Arthur Lloyd, M.A 
I] 
It was Cosin’s policy to fill his College with 
the ablest young Royalists he could find, and he 
invited many of these zealous High Churchmen 





to fill the vacant Fellowships and it was thus that 
in 1636, the subject of my paper, Mr. Richard 
Crashaw, a Bachelor of Arts, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, became a Fellow of Peterhouse 

Richard Crashaw, born in 1613 or thereabouts, 
was educated at the Charterhouse He was the 
son of a famous Puritan Divine, a great contro- 


versialist and one who ruled his 





discipline. He early lost his 


father in course of time contracted a second mar- 





riage at which Ussher, afterwards 
fficiated. I conjecture that the boy inherited 


from hi 


an ardent temperament which 





perhaps found but little response from his father 
that his father’s second marriage threw the lad 
into himself, and that he early learned, possibly 


as the result of his mother’s inf 





luence, the spir- 
tual value of the Bible. His Epigrammata Sacra 
published when he was only twenty-one years 
f age, must have been partly at least composed 
when he was at school; they show a wonderful 


amount of Latinity, but a perhaps still greater 





power of spiritual insight. It is also possible 
that he may have heard while at school the his- 
tory of the great religious house whose ruins 
supplied the foundations of the more modern 


school, and we can well understand how a sensi- 
tive, imaginative bov would be affected by the 
tragic fate of Prior Haughton and his brother 
martyrs of the Charterhouse While at 
Cambridge, as an undergraduate member of 
Pembroke College, he does not seem to have had 
many friends. He speaks of the great kindness 
of Benjamin Lavey, the Master of the College, 
and of Tournay who was his tutor. He mourns 
for the death of William Harris, his bosom 
friend, who died in 1631, and has verses ad- 
dressed to Stanninow, a Fellow of Queens’. 
\braham Cowley, whom he afterwards met once 
more when both were exiled in France, was cer- 








56 


tainly one of his friends, and it has been sup- 
hat Milton But Milton 


r in academic standing, and there 


posed t knew him was 


Crashaw’s seni 


cannot have been much in common between the 





two men, though the indebtedness of Milt 
Crashaw, especially in parts of the Ode on (ur 
Lord’s Nativit 


More certain is it 


has often been asserted 
that he 


Beaumont, the author of Psyche 


made many friends 
in Peterhouse 
and later, a companion in misfortune, was a fel- 
and Shelford afterwards Rec- 


Shel- 


low of the House, 


tor of Kingsfield, was a like-minded spirit. 


ford protested, in his “Five Pious and Learned 


Discourses” against the commonly ac- 


cepted 


(1635). 


theory of the Pope as Antichrist, and 


Crashaw wrote a prefatory and commendatory 
pt TT] 

Many like-minded men met at the house of 
Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding, and Crashaw 
was probably e of the friends, at least Short- 


its him as hav- 














ing general! 
y spent his 
in { tle St. 
Church, where the Temple’ 
mostly written, would be favourably 
known, not only to the Fellows of Peterhouse 
who are the Patrons of the living of St. Mary 
the Less, but also to the knot of Church poets 
the Herberts, Ferrars, Beaumonts, Bargraves, 
etc., who represented the inmost soul of An-*| 
gl i n those days 

Crashaw’s s ies included Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Italian,—the general curriculum of the day 
He was also skilled in drawing, and was a stu- 





dent of Spanish,—a 
at the 


enabled him 


accomplish- 


not very 





ular 


ment time. His knowledge 


to 


deeply touched his emotional spirit ; 


of Spanish 
read the Life of S. Teresa, which 
it also swayed 
Catholicism 


him strongly to the Jesuit side of 


for the Jesuits of the seventeenth century were all 


Spaniards in conviction and inclination, even if 
not so by birth or blood 
was an out-and-out favourer of Spain. 

When the Civil War broke Peterhouse 
was among the first to devote itself heart and 
the cause of King Charles, as it was the 
feel the re- 


Parsons, for instance 


out, 


soul to 


first among Cambridge Colleges to 
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sentment of the Puritans who were s 























g in 

the Eastern Counties. 

Phere exists among the records of tl “oe 

nemorandum of a resolution pass the 
Master and Fellows to devote a certa irge 
percentage of the College property to the R 
alist War Chest. The document whicl 
too compromising a character to be 
regular form on the pages of the Recor«d-bo 
was signed by John Cosin as Master 
name of Crashaw appears almost first ig 
the signatories. He was still quite a Ju 
ow, but a most zealous loyalist 

At that meeting of the College other 
tions must have been passed which wer: r 
-orded, the carrying out of which made it es- 
sary to invoke the aid of the College sé 
some of whom it is possible blabbed of t at 
ter t yutsiders 

On Feb. 16, 1643-1644, the Parliam« g 

e Fellows ring I I pen 1g 
On March 13, the visitation took | r 
the Presiden f the Earl t 

f the noble who took amentar 
side The (¢ ss1oners deposed John L Os 
fr his office of Master. They noted that four 
f the junior fellows were absent fro 

n spite of the surnmons thev had receiv 
be present at the enquiry. They also not 
that the wealth of silver and gold plate, 
which the affection of Peterhouse men ha 
riched the College during the three and 
enturies of its existence, had gone too. Four 
Fellows, Beaumont, Pennyman, 
Comyn were ejected from their Fellowships 
\pril 8, and thus en Crawshaw’s connect 
with Peterhouse. The troubles of the Ci 


did not end there. By midsummer of the f 
lowing year, every Fellow had been expell 
except one who was a German, not concern 
with English domestic factions, and a local 
sician of some repute, and a new Puritan Col 
took its place with one Lazarus Seaman, a lead 
ing Puritan from Emmanuel College to take the 
place of Master. Parliamentary soldiers wrecked 
the College Chapel, and devastated the gard 
and what Cromwell’s soldiers spared, Lazarus 
Seaman spoiled during the twelve years of hi: 
disastrous Mastership. 
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